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‘The Costume Department 


OF THE 


Society of Arts and Crafts 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


is prepared to design and execute costumes for theatre produc- 
tions, The materials used are all personally selected or imported, 
and original color effects are secured by hand-dyeing, stenciling, 
etc. The department has successfully costumed plays and pag- 
eants in various parts of the country, and invites inquiries in 
regard to work of that nature. : 


The Society of Arts and Crafts 


25 Watson Street Detroit, Michigan 
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Fragments about Ading 


“ DuRING the last fifty years the art of acting upon the 
English-speaking stage has steadily declined; judging by 
the standards which prevailed at the beginning of that 
period, there is not upon the American stage to-day a single 
player, male or female, of the first rank, and this result is 
due chiefly to the establishment of the commercial star and 
circuit system by speculative managers, possessed of consid- 
erable executive ability, but, as a rule, devoid of artistic 
knowledge, instincts, or ambition. . . .’— JOHN RANKEN 
Towse, in Sixty Years in the Theatre. 


“Tue chief feeling which is at the bottom of our enter- 
prise is indignation against the present state of the theatre. 
Everywhere you find lack .of will, of direction, and of dis- 
cipline ; you find ignorance, laziness, disdain of talent, hatred 
of beauty, lower and lower plays, and even pleased critics. 

“It would be useless to write strong plays to-day. They 
would find no theatre to receive them, no atmosphere to live 
in. We will create this atmosphere and attract to us all 
authors, actors and spectators who want harmony on the 
stage.... 

“You know how the stars draw to themselves and away 
from the play all the interest of the public, and curb the 
talent of the author to furnish the stars with good oppor- 
tunities. Against them we shall restore the actor, as a man 
and as an artist, cultivate him, make him conscious of the 
morality of his art, defend him against the stiffening of 
specialization, and take him away from the dissipation of 
town life.”— JACQUES COPEAU, of the 7héatre du Vieux 
Colombier, in an interview. 
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Robert Edmond Jones’ model for the opening scene of 
The Happy Ending, An admirable example of suggesting 
the atmosphere of reality by abstraét means. The scene 
was merely a group of vertical canvas folds, but the 
palpable darkness of a forest was vividly suggested. 
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The Art of Robert Edmond Jones 


By Hiram Ketty Moperwety 


By some happy accident, three or four years ago, Robert Ed- 
mond Jones went to Europe. I call it an accident, because it 
must have been, since “ Bobbie’’ Jones is the last person in the 
world to pursue a chosen scheme of life. And I call the acci- 
dent happy, because America could never have given him what 
he found-in-Florence and Berlin. Perhaps America will some 
day wring free of the tutelage of Europe, but I hope it will not 
be until she has learned a great deal more than she knows now. 
It is fortunate that the group in which Jones found himself after 
he left college was not composed of those pure patriots who 
crave an art “‘one hundred per cent American.” 

But I don’t want to imply that what Jones found in Europe 
was several trunkfuls of knowledge about the art of the theatre, 
to be brought back and exhibited in assorted samples for the 
beautification of the stage. There is no other artist of the thea- 
tre working in America to-day whose creative processes are so 
free from foreign bondage. Berlin taught him quite as much 
what to avoid as what to do. But merely to have been lazy in 
a country where beautiful decorations grow on buildings as 
fungus grows on trees, and to have worked in a country where 
the theatre is an institution of popular art, is to have drunk 
several deep draughts from the well of life. Jones got the best 
out of Germany. He divined the real meaning of that rigmarole 
of technical education, regimentation and authority, which we 
in America so fear. He felt the tremendous stimulus of living 
in the midst of an artistic people. And yet, that he kept his 
esthetic head level amid the brilliant, crazy, splendid aétivity of 
the German theatre, proved that he was a creator. Jones would 
have been an artist, and as I believe a great one, if he had never 
gone east of Provincetown. But without the stimulus of Europe 
he would never have created up to a third of his capacity. 

Maybe I am wrong, but his work in Harvard always seemed 
to me feeble and sloppy. We loved Bobbie Jones, but we could 
never find anything to take seriously in his work. There was 
one portrait which he was required to paint in order to hold his 
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job as instructor in the Fine Arts Department at so many pins a 
year. We watched it in progress. It lay around his room for 
some six months. Every two or three days Bobbie would puta 
little more paint on it, and with each treatment it seemed to us 
to grow worse. I doubt if that portrait was ever finished. I 
seem to have heard a scandal to the effect that the Fine Arts 
Department willingly dispensed with his services because he 
failed to submit the ‘required work.”’ 

It was clear enough that Harvard was boring him to death. 
There were flashes of life, of brilliance, I think, in his conversa- 
tion. His comments upon what his portrait was meant to be 
like were fascinating. He had delirious moments over some 
color scheme that he found in Valeska Suratt’s costumes at 
Keith’s Theatre, and I know that he dragged us severally to see 
Gertrude Hoffman’s ‘Russian’’ ballet. Denman Ross scared 
and impressed him a bit with his mathematical color scales and 
schemes of pure design; and Chandler Post sometimes gave 
him throbs of appreciation among mysterious masterpieces. But 
Harvard offered Jones nothing to do; it provided no discipline 
for learning and no prizes for achieving. 

Doubtless Harvard trained his instinét for proportion and de- 
sign. But Harvard could hardly have given him his flair for 
_ fabrics and his eye for costumes. These came from Heaven — 
and Valeska Suratt. In the days I am speaking of we saw some 
lively costume designs from his brush, and heard much about 
some ‘‘smashing’’ color schemes’ for a Broadway chorus. At 
the suggestion of a shrewd friend or two he prepared some de- 
signs for a Harvard Dramatic Club produétion and got them 
accepted. And Hasty Pudding made a request sotto voce for 
some ideas, which he provided and which were executed in its 
spring show. There were also this year one or two posters of 
striking quality. 

And then he left Harvard. Two friends got him a vague job 
designing costumes for Comstock and Gest in New York. I saw 
him one day installed in an upper corridor of the Manhattan 
Opera House, presumably designing a gown for Gertrude Hoff- 
man, but a¢tually working on a “‘smashing”’ design for scenery 
for some hypothetical play, a design not unlike what he later 
did for the last aét of Zhe Happy Ending. He had read Gordon 
Craig by this time. He had seen the Broadway shows from the 
gallery, and had been fascinated by their amount of coloring, 
and vexed by their lack of purpose and design. He longed for 
the simple, the ‘‘smashing,” the “posterish.’”” But he got no 
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chance to design the whole color scheme for a musical comedy, 
as he hoped. A few of his costume designs were taken, were 
changed and made “praétical,”” and were anonymously used 
on the stage. Then we heard there had been a blow-up, and 
Jones left the upper corridor of the Manhattan and retired to 
private life. 

Some months later, in the spring of 1913, he went to Florence 
with friends. A distinguished foreign visitor, connected with 
Reinhardt’s Deutsches Theater, in Berlin, had previously offered 
his friendly offices if Jones would come to Berlin to study; so to 
the Deutsches in the summer he went, He was received gra- 
ciously, and in consideration of the designs he showed was given 
privileges behind the scenes and in the Deutsches library, where 
Stern’s and Orlik’s designs, and dozens of valuable costume 
books_were stored. But officially he was never more than a 
welcome hanger-on at the Deutsches. 

In Berlin he sat down to watch and study, and to plan “ pro- 
ductions.”” He lived and worked in a little room in Charlotten- 
burg on some unbelievable amount like 200 marks a month, and 
later paid the penalty for it with a first-rate sickness. He de- 
signed a complete “production” for Zhe Merchant of Venice 
and several other plays, and wandered through the department 
stores fingering fabrics. By the natural process of absorption he 
learned an astonishing amount about the methods of Reinhardt’s 
staff. To a certain extent he imitated. His Merchant of Venice 
drawings and his setting for 7he Man Who Married a Dumb 
Wife certainly-reflected—the—influence—of Stern, —He~showed 
his designs to Deutsches officials, and received many ‘aus- 
gezeichnets’’ and ‘‘kollosals” in return. He decorated a win- 
dow for Wertheim’s department store, and all but got the job 
he was hoping for. In the summer of 1914 he was promised, 
by the Deutsches dire¢tors, the opportunity of doing the scenery 
and costumes for the Budapesth production of Zhe Vellow 
Jacket. Then the war breke-out;-and Jones-started for America— 
a refugee. 

As I have hinted, what he got from Germany was not any 
concrete luggage of artistic ideas and methods. If he acquired 
the technique of Stern and Orlik, or Reinhardt’s sense of show- 
manship, he has mostly shed them by this time. What Berlin 
really gave him was the sense of something constantly doing. 
He learned to appreciate the technical education of the German 
craftsman. He came to know the idiom of the theatre, which 
is often so different from the idiom of decorative or piétorial art. 
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He saw the wheels go around in that splendid mchine, the 
German theatre. He felt the keen play of highly specialized 
minds upon one another, and upon the audience, which, in Ger- 
many, is also a specialized mind. He felt a constant pressure of 
bold tendencies to be adopted, criticized or fought. In short, 
he woke up. 

Let us admit it: the artistic atmosphere of America is slug- 
gish. No more on Broadway than in Harvard, and even less in 
the little theatres of that day, could he find that impact of 
forces, artistic or intelle¢tual, which impels men of ability to 
aétion. The contented atmosphere of Harvard could only stir 
him to momentary revolt and then lull him into a restless sleep. 
In Berlin he found life keyed high, craftsmanship professionally 
dignified, and artistic creation bold and free. 

He came home a trained and matured artist of the theatre. 
He found things waiting for him. Thanks to the enterprise of 
Sam Hume and Kenneth Macgowan, there was an exhibition of 
the ‘“‘new stagecraft” in a vacant store-room up on Fifth 
Avenue, and here his designs were shown. Soon he was invited 
to design the scenery and costumes for Anatole France’s 7he 
Man Who Married a Dumb Wife, which the Stage Society was 
projecting ; and when Granville Barker came from England, at 
the Society’s invitation, and took over the project, Jones passed 
into the company as a sort of property. To us the first night of 
this play was breathless. It was the first trial of the ‘‘new stage- 
craft” on Broadway. The Broadway public had its hatchet out 
for fads, and the newspapers at that time were none too well in- 
formed about these new tendencies. But never did a youngster 
make a more unquestionable success. The beauty of the scene 
literally took away everyone's breath. The thing—startling and 
novel as it was — was so utterly right that criticism had no place. 
It became lodged in the minds of the reviewers that whatever 
Robert Edmond Jones did was right, and from that day to this I 
have never seen an unfavorable word about his work in the 
newspapers, except in two, which have a professional grudge 
against all that is new. 

Soon after this Arthur Hopkins engaged Jones as artist in 
ordinary for all his productions. Mr. Hopkins was the one pro- 
fessional manager who was not taken by surprise at his success. 
In Evangeline he had already experimented with stage settings 
suggested by the German methods, and however dull the play 
may have been, the scenes left a deep impression. Mr. Hopkins 
is the perfect type of what is called the ‘ practical idealist.” 
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Robert Edmond Jones’ model for Ti/ Eulenspiegel. The town of 
of Brunswick as seen by Til’s heated imagination. 
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When the history of the American theatre of the present day 
comes to be written he will, I believe, rank as one of its major 
forces. At all events, he made Robert Jones a man of the 
American t'eatre. By his sympathy and encouragement, as 
well as by many creative contributions of his own, he effected 
the establishment of Robert Edmond Jones, the artist, as a regu- 
lar and indispensable part of American theatrical life. The set- 
tings for Zhe Devil's Garden, the first made for Mr. Hopkins, 
were a valuable contribution to the art of realistic setting. The 
first scene (here reproduced) has become a classic example of 
the enhancement of realistic theatric effect by artistic means. In 
The Happy Ending the forest of the first aét was suggested by 
many hanging clumps of dark canvas in heavy folds. This was 
an utterly unrealistic scene, but with its emphasis upon many 
vertical lines it created the sense of a forest, whose darkness can 
be felt by the touch. In both these plays there were settings 
which could add nothing to Mr. Jones’ reputation, but this was 
partly because of timid or inexpert execution. For the first aét 
of Good Gracious Annabelle and for both aéts of A Successful 
Calamity (plays which are still running) Mr. Jones provided 
charming scenes, which admirably set the tone of delicate gen- 
tility in which the aétion is played. 

In the spring of 1916 Jones received an offer that called forth 
a very different set of creative processes. This was the invita- 
tion to design the inner scenes and the interlude costumes for 
the New York Shakespearean Tercentenary Masque, ‘‘Caliban.”’ 
In addition to his eight or ten inner scenes he was suddenly 
called upon, in the illness of the chief costumer, to design some 
three hundred different costumes for fifteen hundred people, and 
to supervise their execution. This he was to do within six 
weeks, and the bulk of it within three. Little needs to be said 
concerning the splendid effecét of the mass coloring in such 
episodes as the Egyptian, the Roman, and the French. They 
were a new revelation, to most Americans, of the potency of 
pure color on a large scale. What interests me most in this 
achievement is the quantity and rapidity of the work Jones ac- 
complished. With two “slaves” scurrying after period “motifs,” 
and sketching nudes, which Jones literally clothed with, his 
brush, he worked hour after hour at a stretch, creating, schem- 
ing, supervising. He created his costumes quite as much in 
draping fabrics on living models as in painting with colors on 
paper. He made himself responsible not only for the excel- 
lence of his designs, but also for the effectiveness of the finished 
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product. Once again, he made a complete success; everything 
else in the gigantic show received its criticism, but Bobbie Jones 
came off scot free. To my mind the worth of an artist depends 
quite as much upon the quantity as upon the quality of his out- 
put. The poet who turns out one perfect lyric a year cannot 
claim an important place in the world. The Robert Jones who 
a few years ago was painfully daubing a portrait for six months, 
and was uninspired and miserable in doing it, is ncw an indus- 
trious, rapid and accurate worker. His vision is constantly 
creating, and his hand can keep pace with his vision. When 
the hand is slow and faltering the vision gets discouraged and 
subsides. To be an “artist’’ is not enough; one must also be 
an artisan. And that Jones is both, I for one give Germany 
the credit. 

It was this same rapidity and resourcefulness that made him 
able to cope with Nijinsky, when he came to design the scenery 
and costumes for 7i/ Eulenspiege/, which the Russian Ballet 
staged this season. Nijinsky is a forceful personality; he has a 
stream of ideas, and they are good ones. Like most geniuses, 
he longs to take hold of a suggestion and make it his own. Soa, 
when 77/ came on the carpet, the struggle started with the first 
sketches. A less resourceful and creative artist than Jones 
would perforce have surrendered his personality to Nijinsky’s, and 
beyond a doubt his original designs would have suffered a com- 
plete transformation—for the worse. It was really an artistic 
and personal triumph that Jones, a young American artist with- 
out the least prestige in the eyes of the ballet, was able to see 
his plans through, conceding a point here, withholding it there, 
delaying the issues at another point, and keeping his own con- 
ception intact, in outline and detail, until the triumphal perform- 
ance came (as usual) and put to sleep all criticism. This was 
more remarkable, as his designs were a sharp innovation in Bal- 
let Russe scenery. Instead of Roerich's sweeping eastern lines, 
and Golovine’s flat simplicity, Jones filled his canvas with a mul- 
titude of Gothic details. The ‘“smashing’’ costumes were Ger- 
man rather than Russian in their technique. If Jones had 
‘*failed”’ with the public there would have been much spewing and 
fuming in the Slavic tongue. But he staked his case on the ap- 
plause of the public—which the Russian Ballet most loves and 
fears—and won. It could not have been otherwise ; the sombre 
dignity of the cathedral in the background, the grotesque humor 
of the archite¢tural details, the simple splendor and boisterous 
fun of the costumes, the marvellously dramatic lighting and 
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Figures with masks, representing Lust and Silenus, designed by Robert Edmond Jones 
for Caliban. Such masks, says Mr. Jones, do not cramp the actor, but inspire him. 
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color spotting of the close, were too overwhelming in their 
imaginative appeal to admit of an instant’s doubt. 

And now there is a foot-note to this that tells you the final 
convincing word concerning Robert Jones’ art. 7i/, besides 
being a work of art, was a splendid piece of showmanship —one 
can imagine Reinhardt chuckling over it. But mere showman- 
ship did not conceive it, neither did its success foster in the 
artist a Barnum soul. As this is being written there is going to 
the press Robert Edmond Jones’ “production” of Shelley’s 
The Cencit. The “production” is abstract and ethereal ; perhaps 
it is precious and faddish. But it is anything rather than a good 
show. As the introduction sets forth, and the drawings illus- 
trate, this “‘production’’ uses human beings as its scenery. 
States of mind in the leading characters are ‘‘externalized” 
in the shape of a silent “‘chorus,’’ which now menaces, now pro- 
teéts, now exults. All that is particular and local in the play is 
shorn away. Only the abstract dramatic design, the dominating 
universal emotions, remain shown forth by “ plastic scenery” of 
the highest known efficiency. One could write pages about this 
fruitful idea. It is mentioned here only to suggest that Bobbie 
Jones has not yet sold his soul to any school or any check- 
book. 

I have said little enough here about the qualities of Jones’ 
work. It is hardly necessary, for the designs stand in abundance 
on adjacent pages. But merely for keeping the record straight, 
a few skeleton notations may be here set down. First: I think 
Jones can be attached to no school, though Stern and Craig, per- 
haps Appia and certainly Valeska Suratt, can still be seen germi- 
nating in his work. There-are_at least three or four styles which 
he can manage equally well. His cast of mind might be called 
a little abstract;—he-uses_motifs not to indicate‘ period” or even 
chara¢ter, but chiefly quality. His coloring, I suppose, contains 
nothing radically new; it sets forth the old lore of contrasts and 
harmonies, and is controlled by a keen eye. But he shows his 
individuality in his love of color as such, his fondness for large, 
flat, brilliant effects, his positive ruthlessness in his search for the 
‘“‘smashing.”’ _His drawing seems to me admirably, marvellously 
of the stage; it grows out of the dramatic needs of the scene. 
Of course, in both design and color, Jones simplifies, as any artist 
must simplify, but I can’t find that he has any formula for it. 

In the beginning was the artist; then there was Germany; and 
last there was a lively, but. unorganized American theatre. “Let 
us only hope that the last will be worthy of the other two. 











A New Medium for Poetic Drama 
By Mary Austin 


Like those faint trails through the wood to places where wild 
creatures go to drink, are the paths that lead to the newest 
fountain-head of Art: first a smooth way into which the foot 
slips unaware, a barely discernible parting of the grass, and then 
a broad track that takes on direction and ends suddenly in a 
huddle of footprints about the spring. And by the time the 
public has news of the fountain its waters are so roiled and mud- 
died by the multitude that it is impossible for a long time to say 
whether it is a true perennial fountain or a local puddle. 

This has happened recently in America, in the attempt to free 
poetry from traditional forms. There are those who suppose the 
movement merely the seasonal overflow of minor poets from the 
neighborhood of Washington Square ; but those of us who were 
privileged to come stealing upon it through the wilderness of 
American literary invention of the first decade of this century, 
believe it to be sprung from that true fountain of youth which 
somebody or other always hoped to find in America. 

It is such a far cry from a Paiute village, called ‘“‘The-Mush- 
That-Was-Afraid,” to the Sunday-At-Home of a distinguished 
London critic, that it is impossible for me to say just when I dis- 
covered that the half-clew I followed was a trail to Somewhere ; 
but I can recall very well the occasion of my first speaking of it. 
This was in the winter of 1903-4, in an address before the Eng- 
lish Club of Stanford University. What I had discovered past 
any doubt was that the poetic forms of the Amerind (to use the 
term sanéctioned by professional scholarship) reflect to an extra- 
ordinary degree the land he lives in: its reach of view; its con- 
tours, sharp or flowing; its fatness; its forest cover. After a 
reasonable study of the various forms of Amerind verse, it is 
possible, on hearing a new one, to say very exactly whether it 
comes from mountain or desert region, Platte River, Great Lakes, 
or Western Mesa. If one takes musical notation into account, 
and tonal quality, it is possible to name the very tribe ; but I am 
speaking now only of measure and rhythm. People who have 
despaired of America producing a distinét art of her own may 
take heart at this. The universal reflection of what a man lives 
and sees, in what he produces, does not fail here, and river and 
prairie will work out their own expression quite as surely through 
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the stubborn European stuff we send them, as it has already 
been worked in the native Amerind. It is not only possible, 
but it is inevitable that, for any sure forecast of the future forms 
of literary art in America, we must look in our native and abo- 
riginal narrative and verse and drama. 

Drama played an important part in the daily life of the 
Amerind, but it can hardly be said to have attained a conven- 
tion of form; or rather, it was in the form of the earliest Greek 
drama known to us, the Satyric dances. Some of the great 
tribal dramas required several days for complete production, and 
weeks of preparation. Always there was a story, sometimes 
comic, often historical, but the best was, as with the Greeks, 
always occupied for its theme with the relation of Man to the 
Great Mystery. 

It is this religious significance of aboriginal drama which makes 
the study of its literary medium important to the modern dram- 
atist. Bear in mind that the slightest mistake in its performance 
might have the most serious consequences to the tribe, and that 
there was no means of preserving it except by word of mouth 
from generation to generation; then you can easily see that it 
was necessary for tribal welfare that the medium of the drama 
should be as perfeét as was humanly possible. It must be easily 
remembered, easily apprehended, and have every aid that could 
be afforded by rhythm, sound sequence and all those compli- 
cated processes which go to make up what we call literature. 

Where words are so precious that they must needs be pre- 
served a thousand years or so, then something must go along 
with the words, like amber, to keep their vital form intact long 
after they would have in the ordinary use become, as many of 
Shakespeare’s words are, obsolete. Indian drama, which con- 
sists of song sequences, dance interludes and recitative, was 
obliged to have such a medium in order to save itself alive. 

Here the lack of space makes it necessary to skip the fasci- 
nating process of discovering and transcribing into English the 
lasting fiber of that medium. One must be taken largely on 
trust in saying that the medium of Amerind drama is like that of 
all great drama, poetic ; and that its rhythms are based on the 
bodily movements which naturally take their rise in the emotions 
evoked. It lacks the item of rhyme, and though it exhibits a 
tendency to flow into form, the form is never controlled by con- 
vention, but by the natural accompanying movement. Such a 
thing as a native drama done all in one kind of verse would be 
impossible. The verse-rhythm flows along with the aétion like a 
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river in its bed. Perhaps it is enough to say that I can find you 
quite as perfect examples of this rhythm in the works of Edgar 
Lee Masters and Amy Lowell as in the reports of the Bureau of 
Ethnology. Asa matter of fact a// important tribal affairs are 
carried on in cadenced speech, nicely suited to the matter in 
hand, and when'I wrote my first Indian play, 7he Arrow Maker, 
I wrote it instinctively in this medium. 

In my innocence I had already tried some examples of this 
sort of versification on the highest-browed magazine in America, 
and had had it returned with a top-loftical editorial comment 
that they ‘couldn't see any excuse for its being written.”’ For- 
tunately the more popular magazines proved kinder, and in old 
files of McClure’s and Everybody's you will find what is probably 
the first “free verse” published in any American magazine. But 
when I offered Zhe Arrow Maker, written in that form, a horri- 
fied agent refused to accept it and said plainly that no New York 
manager would so much as look at it. So I rewrote my manu- 
script in ordinary prose form, and later, when it was being pro- 
duced at the New Theatre, I used to see both producers and 
actors puzzling over lines which they could not make up their 
minds to deliver as poetry or prose. I fancy no one would have 
that difficulty now, though the lines are still printed in prose 
form. 

Up to this time it had not occurred to me to use the Indian 
medium for anything but Indian plays, but in the summer of 
1909 I was in England, and at the house of Edmund Gosse took 
part in aconversation on the dearth of modern poetic drama. It 
was William Archer, I think, who declared that the issue of 
poetic drama depended on the discovery of a new verse-form 
capable of carrying modern emotion. Elizabethan forms had 
been so stamped by Shakespeare as to render them forever 
sacred to his genius, even if the thoughts of men had continued 
to keep step with their sonority. Celtic verse, such as had been 
used so delightfully by Mr. Yeats, was too monotonous, and also 
too remote for general use ; the same ban lay on Maeterlinck’s 
measured phrases. And then Mr. Gosse, with the polite inten- 
tion of including me in the conversation, suggested that it was 
up to America to produce the much-needed medium —(no, of 
course Edmund Gosse didn’t say “up to,’”’ but that was what he 
meant). I am sure they hadn’t any of them expected anything 
to come out of the West so apt as that, but they were all interest 
and appreciation when I began to tell and to give examples of 
native American Indian drama in its chosen medium. I remem- 
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ber quoting the Pawnee Travel Song, with its long undulating 
lines like the prairie of the Platte, with the little jog of the pony 
trot coming in oddly at the end, and also a Paiute Lament that 
begins so :— 

My son! my son! 

I will go up the mountain. 

There I will light a fire to my son’s spirit, 

And there I will lament him, 

Saying, 

O my son, what is my life to me, now you are departed! 

It was the encouragement that I received that afternoon which 
led to my writing Five, a drama in three aéts, which was tried 
out at the Forest Theatre in 1912 and produced with much suc- 
cess at the San Francisco Exposition in the summer of 1915. So 
far as I can learn, this was the first “free verse” drama produced 
on any American stage. Even so, I found the aétors constantly 
altering the measure, dropping words or filling in, pulling back 
toward the old, familiar forms. When, in 1914, the Wisconsin 
Play Book offered to publish Fire, further damage was done the 
original form by the friend who prepared the manuscript for me, 
I being ill at the time. He worked his hardest to make conven- 
tional verse out of it, and offered me in conclusion this valuable 
hint: ‘‘You write splendid plays,” he said, ‘‘but you really 
shouldn’t try to write poetry. I had a dreadful time trying to 
straighten out some of those lines.” 

By this time, of course, the woods were full of writers who had 
discovered the trails to this new Spring of native verse, and in 
1916 the Washington Square Players gave it the “‘coup”’ of pro- 
fessional approval by producing Zoe Akins’ Magical City, a 
modern drama in the freest of free verse. 

It is true that the variety of free verse which is produced in 
the vicinity of Washington Square lacks the music and tender- 
ness of the forms I am most acquainted with among Indians of 
the Southwest ; but who knows, perhaps the early tribe of Man- 
hattan had a truculent temperament. 

I have spoken chiefly of the “verse-form” of the Amerind, 
though I am sensible that some other descriptive word ought to 
be invented to express the adjustment of form to charaéter and 
emotion which characterizes aboriginal drama. No such thing 
occurs there as the king answering the fool in the same meas- 
ures, or Portia and Falstaff employing a similar cadence for their 
several emotions. Every man’s speech proceeds from the cen- 
tre of consciousness of that man, and the fluency of the form 
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can be seen in any ordinary Indian pow-pow when, as emotions 
are excited and gradually lifted to the same plane by a commu- 
nity of interest, the cadence of the speeches keeps pace with it, 
so that at the high moments everyone speaks more or less in the 
same key. When dramatic interest drops, the manner of speech 
tends to greater diversity. 

There are many striking likenesses between oviginal Amerind 
and modern magazine narrative forms, and it may be possible 
that the recent tendency toward community masque and the 
dramatization of man’s relation to his job, in pageant and play, 
may be quite in line with this influence of the soil. Out in the 
West, where the climate permits it, Raisin Festivals, Tourna- 
ments of Roses, Grape Harvests, and Cherry-blossom Fetes, 
seem to fall naturally into the aboriginal Festival of Green Corn, 
Pifion Harvest Dance, and Mountain Festivals. These are items 
which stare every student of local art influences in the face. Yet, 
no longer ago than two years, I wrote an article for one of our best- 
known magazines on Art /nfluences in the West from which the 
editor forced me to delete what I have said here about the rela- 
tion between modern American drama and native American 
drama, and permitted the mention of the festivals only in con- 
neétion with early Greek celebrations. This sort of shallow 
snobbishness is quite as much to blame for retarding indigenous 
development as is our much-decried commercialism. Free verse 
has, I believe, like the wolf in the ancient nursery tale, got one 
paw in the crack of the stage door. The next moment it will 
come shouldering through. 


oe 
Plays for Little Theatres 


WE HAVE received so many requests for information about plays suitable for 
experimental and other little theatres that we are unable to answer each indi- 
vidually. Wetherefore plan to publish in the May issue an article describing 
the plays which have proved most successful on little theatre stages, stating 
whether the texts are in print, and from whom acting rights can be obtained. 
We hope to make the list accurate and authoritative, and we shall welcome 
from producing organizations descriptive lists of their most successful pro- 


ductions. 
De. 


We regret the mistake made in the November issue, in which we attributed 
the authorship of Brown to Ben Hecht. The play was written by Maxwell 
Bodenheim, and was produced by the Players’ Workshop in Chicago. 
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New York’s Best Season 


HARDLY more than three years ago I made the statement that 
New York was the one place to avoid in looking for the real 
progress of the American theatre; that one would do better to 
go to such out-of-the-way communities as Madison, Lake Forest, 
Carmel and Cambridge. I had been seeking signs of an art 
theatre movement, similar to that so apparent in Europe. Bos- 
ton had its Toy Theatre, Chicago its Little Theatre, and many a 
small town its progressive group; but New York was practically 
barren of significant experimental effort. 

During holiday week of the present season I returned to New 
York after a three years’ absence. I had read of the Washing- 
ton Square Players and the Neighborhood Playhouse, and I was 
thus prepared to find a notable advance over the stagnant con- 
ditions of a few years ago. But it was a surprise to find that 
New York had taken rank as the one big American centre of 
experimental activity, both in the production of the newer forms 
of drama and in the new stagecraft. 

Consider the situation as revealed in that week. In the 
purely professional theatres there were four productions that 
bore the characteristic poetic or intellectual “art theatre’’ stamp. 
Three other uptown theatres were given over to organizations 
which had tried out their produétions, and made their names, in 
the semi-professional or amateur fields. Four organizations 
that are frankly dedicated to producing the unusual or the 
untried, were offering widely varied produ¢tions in their own 
scattered playhouses. And certain homeless experimental or- 
ganizations were presenting productions in the regular theatres 
at odd matinées. Certainly such a record marks this as the 
season of seasons in New York, if one judges by the presenta- 
tion of plays that belong to the art of the theatre and not merely 
to the amusement business. 

Looking first at the offerings of the commercial managers—at 
those produétions which, as some of my Broadway friends would 
say, are not tainted with amateurism—one could choose for in- 
telle€tual exercise to see the talkiest of all Shaw plays, Getting 
Married, or one of the most absorbingly didaétic plays of recent 
years, Hermann Bahr’s Zhe Master. Shaw is typically an author 
of the new movement, and Getting Married has hitherto been 
considered so far removed from the emotional-dramatic formula 
that even the radical groups have hesitated to attempt it on the 
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stage. And yet one finds it filling one of the larger New York 
theatres for a run that is measured by months. There were 
times when one realized the absence of an emotional story, 
gaps when the talkiness became oppressively evident; but for 
two-thirds of the way the dialogue was so witty, and the points 
of view so fresh and startling, that one could gladly forgive the 
occasional lapses. 

Arnold Daly’s fine produétion of Zhe Master offered an inter- 
esting contrast to Getting Married. It too is clearly of the drama 
of thought, rather than the drama of emotion, but depends far 
less upon humor for its effectiveness. What kept the audience 
intent was the continual play of idea against idea, the revelation 
of new viewpoints, of new slants upon life. Such entertainment 
is not for the lazy-minded (sometimes abbreviated ‘“‘T. B. M.’’); 
for cultured audiences it is a mental treat. 

At the other extreme of unusual dramatic fare, one might 
choose between Zhe Yellow Jacket and Pierrot the Prodigal. 
As to the colorful and poetic Chinese play one can only repeat 
that it is alike a delight to the eye and a spiritual experience. 
The Coburn produétion seemed quite as good as, if not better 
than, the original presentation, both in acting and in stage man- 
agement. Pierrot the Prodigal belongs to the progressive group 
by virtue of being a revival in an almost forgotten form, and by 
virtue of its fine artistry. One expects Winthrop Ames to do 
things well. But it is seldom that even he puts on a produétion 
of such unusual interest to the theatre technician, and at the 
same time so entertaining for the general public. 

The second group, the Broadway productions that had 
“moved in’ from neighborhood or experimental playhouses, 
was made up of offerings by the Gertrude Kingston Company, 
the Portmanteau Players, and the Washington Square Players. 
Whatever may be Miss Kingston’s professional standing, this 
bill, compounded of Shaw and Dunsany, stamps her as of the 
revolutionists. The farcical Great Catherine, which proved to be 
one of the most hilarious entertainments of the season, and 
Dunsany’s tragic 7he Queen's Enemies, with its poetry and its 
tense moment, made a combination notable for the progressive 
and the conservative alike. 

Few will quarrel with the placing of the Washington Square 
Players in the semi-professional group. They have been subject 
to hostile criticism because they challenged comparison with the 
commercial theatres, without displaying the true professional 
“finish.” It is better to accept them frankly as rather young 
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graduates from the purely experimental school, still feeling their 
way a little uncertainly in acting and in stagecraft. The holiday 
bill, with two notable serious plays, Bushido and Trifles, pro- 
vided far better entertainment than the usual offerings on Broad- 
way. Whether their productions are worth the two-dollar scale 
of prices is another question. At least they are on Broadway 
with something original, and that isa sign of progress. 

In the same way it is difficult to judge the Portmanteau 
Players. They brought to New York a repertory of plays, poet- 
ical and fantastic, of a sort that otherwise would not reach the 
boards, and for that alone one must give them credit and 
thanks. The combination of fresh material with simplified set- 
ings, offered novel enjoyment for New York audiences. But the 
Portmanteau Players should remember that to compete with the 
commercial theatres on their own ground, they must get all there 
is out of that material; and they must carry the new stagecraft 
not merely to the point of simplification, but to its most com- 
pelling forms of beauty and appropriateness. They achieved the 
full dramatic tension of the Dunsany plays, but failed to bring 
out the full flavor of the poetry; and the settings fell far short of 
the ideal. 

It is significant that on Broadway there were these seven pro- 
duétions which are miles removed from the accepted Broadway 
formulas. But it is even more important that New York has 
playhouses entirely dedicated to experimental work,—theatres 
which find no method of playwriting or play producing too un- 
familiar or too radical to merit trial. The Provincetown Players 
come as near to being a ‘free theatre.’ group as any organiza- 
tion in America. They have made over their playhouse from 
an old restaurant on Macdougal Street, and they work on a 
stage of the most primitive sort. The results, as I saw them, 
were undeniably crude ; but I believe that there is value in the 
effort so long as the organization clings to its idea of putting 
its members’ plays on the stage for the sake of experience. 

The Neighborhood Playhouse stands on a broader basis, with 
a social, as well as an artistic ideal, and it is the best example of 
its type in America. Utilizing neighborhood talent, changing its 
bills often, and experimenting in every form of drama and dance, 
it necessarily mixes some poor performances with good ones. 
But many times theatregoers have discovered that they could 
get more real artistic value for their quarter-dollar there than 
for two dollars in the theatres farther uptown. 

The Bramhall Playhouse is of a different complexion. It is 
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dedicated to the produ¢tion of one man’s plays, and to an ideal 
which many of us increasingly dislike—realism. But when a man 


clings to his ideal as consistently as Butler Davenport does, and . 


learns as he goes, one must have admiration. He has decorated 
his little auditorium with such reticence and taste that it is a 
delightful contrast to the usual theatre; and his family-like pro- 
fessional company suggests new possibilities in theatre organiza- 
tion. His only fault is—realism. 

The single dramatic performance of the Nine O’Clock Theatre 
hardly entitles it to place in the list of aétive experimental play- 
houses. But Miss Freeman’s achievement in creating a play- 
house with an atmosphere consistently artistic through all its 
parts, is worthy of comment —and inspires hope. 

The Stage Society and the newly organized Morningside 
Players, homeless groups, are likewise working experimentally. 

To return to the commercial theatres, one more produétion 
demands attention, although the play was not of an unusual type. 
Good Gracious Annabelle was marked by such remarkable stage 
management that the production stood out as an advance over 
anything of the sort seen in recent years. Indeed, the crafts- 
manship was such that it marks Arthur Hopkins as the real 
genius among the stage managers of the American theatre. In 
passing, one might mention, too, that Sarah Bernhardt was ap- 
pearing on Broadway that week, in one-act plays; and that she 
was soon to give way to Maude Adams in Barrie’s A Kiss For 
Cinderella, one of his sweetest and most charming, if one of his 
slightest and most ephemeral, fantasies. 

By way of tag-ends, I am reminded, too, that the most im- 
portant and most successful of all attempts to found a children’s 
theatre was being made with matinée performances at a Forty- 
second Street playhouse; and that Pavlowa was prostituting 
her art in the two-a-day Hippodrome shows; and that Joseph 
Urban and R. E. Jones seemed to be fast convincing the man- 
agers that the newer forms of stage decoration are the best. 

Finally, I submit that when in one week seven typical art 
theatre productions occupy as many theatres within four short 
blocks of that dramatic centre of the universe, known as Forty- 
second and Broadway ; and when there are four other out-and- 
out anti-commercial, experimental playhouses between Wash- 
ington Square and Central Park; and when half a dozen other 
eruptions of the new art spirit can be deteéted in scattered 
theatres; then New York has become the livest dramatic studio 
in God’s slowly bettering world. Ss C 
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Sketch for the first-act setting of Good Gracious Annabelle. 
This scene, which was executed without a particle of paint, 
was intended to suggest the lobby of a ‘‘select’’ New York 
frotel, and to set the tone for the quiet action and dialogue 
of Clare Kummer’s play. With this play Arthur Hop- 
kins, aided by Mr. Jones, set a new mark in the produc- 
tion of comedy in America. 



























Design by Robert Edmond Jones for one of the ‘‘ inner 
scenes’’ of Caliban, representing the last scene of The 
Merchant of Venice. The stage equipment for this and 
seven other scenes consisted of a broad raised platform, 
two small movable platforms, and some hanging canvas 
in four sections. By altering the position of these simple 
elements, by posing his characters in a decorative manner, 
and by changing lights, he produced an astonishing variety 
and distinétiveness in the scenes. 
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Design by Robert Edmond Jones for the platform scenes 
from Hamlet, as seen in Caliban. This was produced with 
exaCtly the same materials as those used in the Merchant 
of Venice scene on the opposite page. 
















Sketch in clay by Robert Edmond Jones for the opening scene 
of The Cenci. In Mr. Jones’ *‘ production’’ of Shelley’s The 
Cenci, which shortly is to be issued in limited edition with in- 
troduction and designs by Mr. Jones, the only scenery (outside 
of a neutral back curtain) consists of human beings. This 
silent chorus, who can be regarded as ‘‘ servants of Cenci’’ or 
what you will, interprets in pose and gesture the dominating 
motives of the play. The whole scheme would appear to be 
extremely fruitful, and is not nearly so outlandish as it sounds 
in brief résumé. — H. K. M. 





The Dance as an Art Form 
By Ruts Sr. Denis 


A critic (?) on reviewing one of my performances made the fol- 
lowing statement: ‘Dancing is an art that is executed with the 
feet.” This is an opinion which has been held by a vast num- 
ber of people until very recently. And this was justified because 
of the total dance output being of the ‘‘one-two-three-kick”’ 
variety. But the advent of Isadora Duncan brought about the 
renaissance of the dance as movement, and my own creations 
the dance as an art unity. 

Dancing for pleasure, dancing for physical exercise, ballet 
dancing and folk dancing, deal only with movement arranged to 
music. But as soon as the dance is taken into the realm of art 
a whole cycle of co-related arts must be considered and dealt 
with. When the varied arts work together, the giving and tak- 
ing of inspiration is a mutual thing. Two arts which have 
received a remarkable impulse in this country recently from the 
inspiration of dancing and dancers, are those of sculpture and 
photography. 

Eleven years ago this spring I made my first appearance in 
my East Indian dances. Up to that time there had been noth- 
ing in the way of dances presented as an art unity emanating 
from one creative mind. And the daace as an art form is still 
in its infancy. There are very few people who understand the 
principles of presenting a dance unity, and many of the younger 
generation of dancers, who appear to do so, are merely clever 
imitators, copying the externals of things which they have seen. 

Tolstoi has said ‘‘Art is a manifestation of feeling,’’ and Del- 
sarte that ‘“‘ Motion is the language of the emotions.’’ The crea- 
tive dancer begins with a feeling which she wishes to express. 
This feeling sometimes remains chaotic for a long time. In my 
own case, after I had played dramatic parts in Belasco’s com- 
panies for five years, my restless yearning, my unformed feel- 
ings, finally crystallized very suddenly upon seeing a cigarette 
poster depicting a statue of Isis. As I looked at this calm, im- 
personal deity and compared this emanation with the tempestu- 
ous courtesans of Mrs. Leslie Carter’s Du Barry and Zaza, I said 
to myself, ‘‘this is what I want to express.”’ By “this” I meant 
that I wanted to express principles of life, and present a con- 
structive art rather than the type of thing which the emotional 
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actress gives forth in the Sapphos and Camilles. The idea, that 
is the intellectual form of my dance, took two years to come to 
completion even after that. The story, as it was told finally, 
was that of the Buddhistic teaching of renunciation, and was told 
by my taking the character of ‘‘Rahda,” the deified wife of 
“Krishna,” and dancing the five senses and renunciation, and 
the final attainment of spiritual consciousness. 

To present this idea through an art form necessitated the use 
of music, costumes, properties, scenery, people, and lighting 
effects, in addition to the a¢tual movements by which I told the 
story. All these things had to be so chosen, and so blended, as 
to become each an integral part of a unity. This cannot be 
successfully done except by one directing, creative genius. The 
story, which first existed only in my own mind, was finally 
brought to completion, and when it reached that point, music, 
costumes, properties, Hindu assistants, all told the same story. 
The costume was not designed merely to tickle the eye; the 
changes of lighting were not made merely for their theatrical 
effectiveness ; the music existed not alone because it pleased the 
ear; but it was because all these things, including the movement 
of my body, were the vocabulary with which I was forming the 
sentences of my story. 

The scene in which an art dance is presented should be like a 
painting, and the relation of the principals or people in that scene 
to the scene itself should always be such that, at every move- 
ment during the entire action, the composition is perfect. The 
dancers should so move that, if the movement were arrested at 
any point, the body lines would present a sculptural perfection. 
The music, while designed primarily as an accompaniment to the 
dancers, and an attribute of the scene, should be such that a 
symphony conduétor in the audience, closing his eyes, would be 
satisfied. The costumes must be both beautiful and appropriate, 
in action and in repose. 

This is the ideal! Color, tone and movement all in one per- 
fect unity. And when we fail, we fail largely because of pov- 
erty, for the art dance is the most expensive medium of expres- 
sion in the world. For a dance, which, at its longest, should 
occupy no more than twelve or fifteen minutes, often requires a 
setting calling for an outlay of time and thought and money 
equal to productions for the Metropolitan Opera ; and the dancer 
has not the bank account of the Metropolitan Opera behind him. 
The directors of the Metropolitan Opera, I am told on good 
authority, expect to lose at least $100,000 on the Diaghileff 
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Ballet Russe. But this is a foreign art, and must, therefore, be 
very good for us, and so the money is philanthropically spent. 
The produétions of this ballet, however, in many cases, have failed 
artistically because of the mixed thought in their creation. The 
music has been composed by one man, the scene designed by 
another, the costumes by yet another; and a ballet director has 
composed the dances, which finally are interpreted to us by the 
premieres and their supporting company. The inharmony of 
these creations is sometimes painfully apparent. 

In the arts of painting, sculpture, music composition, litera- 
ture, the result given to the public is the work of one creator, 
driven by one inspiration. The produét of the theatre is often 
likely to be the result of imperfect harmony of many working 
together. The dance as an art form will succeed best always 
when there is one creating and directing mind, and all other peo- 
ple are merely the instruments or material which this head uses 
for working out a unity. There have been up to the present 
time no schools of the dance which have gone into the dance as 
an art. The pupil must acquire his technical training and mo- 
tion, and then, if he desires to present this theatrically as an art 
production, he is left to sail uncharted seas. 

When Mr. Shawn and I founded ‘“ Denishawn,”’ our school in 
California, we designed it to meet the need of those students 
who wish to master the dance as an art, and not merely to 
learn steps to music. There the pupil studies dancing and its 
related arts, and is helped to formulate his own individual unique 
product, without the waste of time and energy, and the agony, 
which I myself had to go through to colle¢t material from widely 
scattered sources. 

Pageantry, which is rightfully growing in favor with the Amer- 
ican people, will reach its highest point by the incorporating of 
the dance as an art form, because motion is the language of dis- 
tance, and the dance of to-day is the most efficient and expres- 
sive motion. Though I have pioneered in placing before the 
public mind the dance as an art form, as a something higher and 
different from the stereotyped ballet, I do not feel that I have by 
any means accomplished all. I have merely blazed a new trail 
and hope the coming generations will travel along it to arrive at 
a promised land, the beauty of which I have seen only in visions. 


De 








The Nine O’Clock Theatre 


Few American playhouses, small or large, are better known to 
the public, by name, than Helen Freeman’s Nine O’Clock Thea- 
tre; and yet there are few about which the average theatregoer, 
or even the average dramatic critic, could give less real infor- 
mation. For three months last fall the New York newspapers 
published periodic announcements that the Nine O’Clock Thea- 
tre would open on such-and-such an evening, only to follow each 
time with the statement that failure to comply with some newly 
discovered law or regulation had forced a postponement. The 
dramatic journals contained occasional notices that the play- 
house had opened, and more than one out-of-town newspaper, 
making up news from advance notices, told of successful first 
nights. The playhouse was thus advertised as few ever have 
been. But, as usual, the journalistic emphasis was all on the 
police phase of the matter, and nothing was said of the artistic 
aspect. Perhaps there is reason, for there was a whole three- 
months season of official wrangling, and only one solitary dra- 
matic performance on the stage, and that purely invitational. 

It is from the standpoint of art, however, that the playhouse 
stands out as unique among the theatres of America. In the 
first place, and considering only the physical side, Miss Freeman 
has created the most attraétive and most atmospheric of all the 
intimate playhouses of this country. Within a few weeks I have 
visited nearly a score of ‘‘miniature,” ‘‘toy,’’ “thimble,” “work- 
shop,” and merely “‘little’’ theatres in the Eastern and Middle 
Western states. At the end of the trip I find that the Nine 
O’Clock playhouse leaves in my mind the most distin¢tive im- 
pression of them all. Despite the fact that only one dramatic 
production was ever staged there, the average little playhouse 
group can probably learn more from the Nine O’Clock Theatre 
than from any other. 

The distinétive achievement of the theatre is its consistent 
artistry. Miss Freeman planned the creation of a studio theatre, 
where the actor and producer could present “plays gay, fanci- 
ful, serious or sophisticated,” and where the audience could go 
at nine o'clock for ‘‘a couple of hours of amusement, a bit of 
dreaming, a thrill or two.’’ She wisely avoided the workshop 
atmosphere —there is always something disillusioning in even 
the best of the so-called workshop theatres ; her ideal was rather 
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a place for the making and showing of beautiful things — erring, 
if it must err, in the direction of the fastidious rather than the 
crude. 

The first impression gained from the theatre is that the audi- 
torium and stage are of one piece (almost literally, since both 
are hung with draperies of slightly differing tones of the same 
color). Each belongs to the other, one and inseparable, bring- 
ing a sense of unity, restfulness and quiet dignity. The audi- 
torium, to quote Miss Freeman, is ‘“‘a fascinating, misty-hued 
little place, done in tints of blue.” The walls, except where 
the necessary doorways intervene, are entirely covered with 
hangings, which are without design, but which fall in decorative 
folds, and carry sufficient interest in the delicate coloring. The 
chairs, of which there are sixty or seventy, are of very simple 
design, but deep and comfortable. 

The feeling of intimacy is increased by two broad steps, which 
lead from auditorium to stage. The space back of the curtain 
is unexpectedly large, as one goes to it from the “front”; for 
Miss Freeman is primarily the practical worker of the theatre, 
and designed the stage first, and not as an afterthought. The 
electrical equipment, too, is of professional calibre. 

But it is the settings that are of most interest to the 
worker and student in theatre art. I did not see the one dra- 
matic production, when Miss Freeman’s company (of profes- 
sionals) produced Paula Jacobi’s Chinese Lily and Oliphant 
Downs’ 7he Maker of Dreams, with an interlude of songs by 
Madame Nina Varesa. But when I stepped into the tiny play- 
house for the first time one of the settings was still in place. 
The background was entirely of draperies, still in the delicate 
shades of blue. But at one side—in just the right spot, it 
seemed—a narrow Chinese hanging provided a brilliant streak of 
orange. This note was repeated in one or two pieces of the 
simple furniture used in the produétion. The whole formed a 
background highly effective in itself, dignified, unobtrusive, and 
decorative ; and yet it was nothing more than a background, 
properly throwing the emphasis on the players and action. 
(Other little theatres take note!). When I went later to see 
Lillian Emerson dance on the same stage, the brighter color had 
gone from the background, and the gray-blue hangings formed 
a perfectly neutral setting—as was necessary where dances of 
differing moods must be given without changes of set. 

If it was necessary to have further proof that the unity, the 
tone, of the Nine O’Clock Theatre was studied, and not a happy 
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accident, one found it in the physical aspeét of the programs, 
Unlike the almost universal abominations called ‘“ programs,” 
these revealed no attempt at display. They were simple printed 
slips, set in a type-face of unmistakable distinction, and impressed 
on Japanese vellum. It is a small matter, this one of program 
printing, but some of us have thought much about it of late, 
when at theatres pretending to art standards we have been 
handed the horrors with the “commercial art”’ covers and the 
commercial printer's cheapest attempts at ‘‘style’’ inside. 

To sum up the lessons which the average little theatre can 
learn from Miss Freeman’s venture, there is first thoroughness, a 
consistent, pervading sense of intelligent attention to every de- 
tail before and behind the curtain; second, artistic taste, a 
knowledge of just what touch is necessary to make a setting 
decorative, and a feeling for the finer harmonies in the audi- 
torium and on the stage ; and third, personality —of which I have 
written least. But after all, it is perhaps most important. The 
Nine O’Clock Theatre is above all others I know, the expres- 
sion of a single individuality. It is dainty, exquisite, lovely ina 
feminine way —certainly no man would build such a theatre— 
and it embodies one woman’s dream of an artistic ideal. If half 
a dozen theatre artists were to build in this country as many 
such theatres, consistently original and consistently expressive of 
themselves, we should have such a wealth and such a variety of 
laboratory or studio stages as would provide every playwright 
with congenial and adequate testing-place. 

It is Helen Freeman’s achievement that she has built perfectly 
of atype. In the ultimate analysis it will count little that she 
built in a place where exclusive rich neighbors and unsympa- 
thetic city officials consider any sort of theatre an intrusion and 
a fra¢ture of the law’s dignity. Fortunately she is able to build 
again in more congenial surroundings. And when, next sea- 
son, in the new location, she does hold the much-advertised 
public opening, there will be many to wish her Godspeed. In 
the meantime, we who are interested in the new art of the thea- 
tre can only bid her keep up courage in the faith that she is do- 
ing something well worth while. S. C. 
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An Experiment in Simplicity 
By W. L. Sowers 


IN THE season of 1915-1916 the Curtain Club of the University 
of Texas made an experiment in simplicity that should be of in- 
terest to followers of the new stagecraft. - Although the Club had 
made its reputation by a long series of revivals of. English and 
Continental classics, it decided to give in addition a program of 
short plays illustrative of significant modern dramatic work. The 
production, however, offered many difficulties. The only build- 
ing that could be secured was a large auditorium seating fifteen 
hundred people. The stage was thirty-two feet wide, and jutted 
ten feet before the curtain in the form of a curved apron. Its 
equipment consisted of a few pulleys and the simplest lighting 
system. Moreover, no appropriate costumes and scenery were 
available, and as the performance was to be semi-private, the 
strictest economy must be observed. How, under the circum- 
stances, could an artistic production be made? That was the 
problem. 

The plays finally seleéted for the experiment were Rosadind, 
by Sir James Barrie; 7he Workhouse Ward, by Lady Gregory; 
The Dark Lady of the Sonnets, by Bernard Shaw; and 7he GHt- 
tering Gate, by Lord Dunsany. They represented not only four 
important modern writers for the theatre, but also four dis- 
tinét phases of modern dramatic work. Ranging as they did 
from a comedy and a farce of modern life to a costume-play and .. 
an imaginative serious piece, they offered considerable variety. 
Although the settings must suggest such different places as the 
interiors of an English seaside cottage and of an Irish workhouse, 
the garden of the Tower in the time of Elizabeth, and the ledge 
before the gate of Heaven, they all seemed capable of simplifi- 
cation. Moreover, only the costumes for the four characters of 
The Dark Lady would cause any trouble or expense. Even after 
the plays were selected, however, there was some difficulty in 
determining the order, but consideration of appropriateness and 
convenience decided that 7he Giittering Gate should come first, 
and that 7ke Workhouse Ward, Rosalind, and finally The Dark 
Lady of the Sonnets should follow. 

But how could the four plays be mounted most inexpensively? 
Even with the width and depth of the stage reduced in order to 
throw the aétion well forward, there was a very considerable 
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expanse to be filled by settings of some kind. Drops or built-up 
scenery were too costly and too difficult to handle. The solution 
of the problem seemed to be hangings. Therefore, two sets of 
curtains, one gray and the other black, were planned to do duty 
for all four plays. Each set consisted of three curtains: one large 
curtain thirty-six feet wide for the back of the stage, and two 
curtains eighteen feet wide for the sides. All were made twenty- 
one feet long so that no borders would have to be used across 
the top of the stage. As they were made of outing flannel, 
bought at wholesale for a few cents a yard, they did not cost a 
great deal. They were not hung upon wires or rods, but were 
tacked in slight folds upon long two-by-fours and suspended from 
pulleys. They proved so easy to handle that they corre¢ted one 
of the most common and most trying faults of amateur produc- 
tions—long waits. The complete changes of settings between 
plays were made in three, four, and five minutes by the stop- 
watch, and all four plays were given between 8:20 and 10:25. 

When the curtain rose upon 7he Glittering Gate one bulb in 
the middle of the footlights threw a pale bluish light upon the 
setting. Close inside the stage curtain the large black hanging 
had been stretched entirely across the stage. The dark curtain 
extending far up into the shadows and the indistinct apron of 
the stage suggested very well the wall of Heaven with the ledge 
at its foot. In the middle of the stage stood a massive square- 
topped portal, made of inexpensive lumber, painted black, to 
make it blend with the hanging; within its depths were two tall 
narrow gates of dull gold. At the left a small box, covered with 
black cloth and a heap of beer bottles, were half concealed by 
the shadows. That was all—the lofty black wall, the dark por- 
tal, the dull gold gates with the grotesque shadow of the burglar 
as he worked. Finally, when the entrance had been forced, and 
Bill and Jim pulled out the heavy gates, the void hung with stars 
was suggested by the black side curtains, hung up-stage and 
sprinkled with a few dull gold formal stars. Although no more 
simple setting could have been devised, it was made very effec- 
tive by the use of shadows and darkness. 

The change to Zhe Workhouse Ward took less than four min- 
utes. The portal was pushed off, the black curtain was lowered 
and hung farther up-stage, ready for future use; the gray cur- 
tain, already in position, was let down, and the gray side curtains 
were pulled into place. Two battered iron beds and two chairs 
were placed upon the stage, a cold bright light was turned on— 
and the stage represented the interior of Cloon Workhouse 
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with the old paupers at their humorous exchanges. This was 
the barest and simplest of all the settings, but it furnished an 
adequate and appropriate background for the piece, and threw 
the acting into high relief. Since the setting was not more than 
twelve feet deep, the action was brought far forward. As in the 
other plays, all entrances and exits were made down front, where 
the sides of the settings were screened by the overlapping stage 
curtain. 

The change from 7he Workhouse Ward to Rosalind was equally 
simple. The same gray curtains, shown under soft, warmer 
light, formed the room in Dame Quickly’s English cottage. At 
the middle front of the stage andirons suggested a fireplace, 
around which were grouped the few necessary pieces of furni- 
ture. In the centre a tea-table was spread, at the right stood a 
large sofa, covered with brilliant chintz with a large rose pattern, 
and at the left were a big chair in similar chintz and an English 
Windsor chair. At the back of the stage were curtains for two 
large windows, of the same gay chintz. A large plain rug cov- 
ered the floor. While the setting was not at all a reproduction 
of an English room of the type, it had sufficient detail to be inter- 
esting anid suggestive, and sufficient simplicity to be an appro- 
priate and decorative background for the play. 

Although the decoration of the next play, Shaw’s 7he Dark 
Lady of the Sonnets, was the most elaborate of the produétion, it 
was set in five minutes. Its terrace had been standing ready all 
evening behind the shallow settings of the other plays, and its 
large black curtain had been in place since the end of the first play. 
At the conclusion of Rosalind the gray curtains were quickly 
removed, the black side curtains were strung up, the floor cover- 
ing was stretched, and the steps and trees of the terrace put into 
place. In a very short time the interior of a modern cottage 
was replaced by the garden of the Tower in Elizabeth’s day. 

This setting was undoubtedly the achievement of the evening. 
The tall black curtains, which completely enclosed the fairly 
large stage, were lovely in the soft light, and suggested excel- 
lently the rich darkness of the night. Across the back of the 
stage ran a white terrace, and along its entire front stretched 
three white steps. At the top of the steps four low evergreen 
trees, placed in dull gold pots and covered with dull gold formal 
flowers, were set at regular intervals along the terrace. And 
before the steps stretched the great black-and-white marble flag- 
stones of the front stage. But this setting, beautiful as it was 
in its simplicity, was only the background for the figures of the 
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drama. Back and forth, in the moonlight, paced the warder in 
black and gold, with a dull gold helmet and spear. From the 
shadow came Shakespeare with a black cloak covering his cos- 
tume of vivid green. Across the white terrace and down the 
steps came Queen Elizabeth in the sleep-walking scene. As she 
awoke her black coat fell off, and her vivid cerise gown leapt 
into flame beside Shakespeare’s green and against the white and 
black of the background. And across the terrace came the 
Dark Lady in rich purple. Against the background the costumes 
stood out as lively splashes of color, and the whole scene had a 
beauty that surprised even those that planned it. 

The Curtain Club’s experiment showed that hangings offer an 
inexpensive, convenient, and effective means of setting plays. 
With a few significant properties and pieces of furniture they not 
only provide an adequate and suggestive setting, but at the same 
time a pleasing decoration. They have a satisfying complete- 
ness generally lacking in realistic settings. Best of all, their 
simplicity throws into prominence the aéting and the play itself. 


Oe 


The New Interior 


In a book by Hazel H. Adler, entitled Zhe New Jnterior, and 
published by the Century Company, we have found certain state- 
ments about the new ideals of house decoration which seem to 
summarize the spirit of the new stage decoration as well. We par- 
ticularly recommend the last two sentences to the attention of those 
producers who still cling to the naturalistic method of staging :— 


During the evolution of certain forms and details of decoration, the sense 
of general proportion disappeared, and the essential point of the entire dec- 
orative ideal — the ability to grasp the whole and to bring to it a fresh and 
unified conception — was abandoned somewhere on the way. 


Decoration, it must be remembered, is a structural thing. 

Everything in the house is conserved to one end. The walls are plain and 
neutral, the structural lines are straight and unobtrusive, and the low type of 
furniture is out of the line of vision. 

Serenity or repose in the home responds to the needs of many, but this is 
not to be confused with dradness. 

Things which are interesting or beautiful in themselves, but which do not 
supply definite decorative values have their place in the art gallery, museum, 
or antiquarian society. 

“ No junk!” is.the cry of the new interior. 
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Setting of Shaw's The Dark Lady of the Sonnets, as 
produced by the Curtain Club of the University of 
Texas. In a bill of four one-act plays two sets of dark- 
toned curtains were used as a background throughout. 
» (See Mr. Sowers’ article on preceding pages. ) 
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News of Theatre Art and Artists 


GRANVILLE BARKER came to this country several weeks ago and aided in 
the staging of his adaptation of Stevenson’s Zhe Wrong Box. The play 
opened at the Little Theatre in New York during February, under the title 
The Morris Dance. Mr. Barker is now on a lecture tour which will take him 
as far as the Pacific Coast. 

Miss Grace Griswold, whose plan for a national “ university of the theatre” 
was noted in the last issue of this magazine, has organized 7he Theatre Work- 
shop, in an effort to centralize the various creative interests of the theatre. 
This is to be a forerunner of a laboratory for the playwright, the scenic 
artist, the actor and the producer. A group of “Associate Players” has 
already appeared at schools and at the Neighborhood Playhouse, in a rep- 
ertory which includes Browning’s /z a Balcony and Sutro’s A Marriage Has 
Been Arranged. 

The Arden Gallery in New York held during February a retrospective ex- 
hibition of costumes, stage models and designs, under the direction of Mrs. 
John W. Alexander. The showing was largely of historical souvenirs and 
curiosities, but there were some models and designs representative of the 
newer methods of staging. Among the artists who exhibited were C. Ray- 
mond Johnson, J. Woodman Thompson and Robert E. Jones. 

Jacques Copeau, the greatest of the progressives in the French theatre of 
to-day, and director of the famous 7héatre du Vieux Colombier in Paris, is 
now in this country. He will give readings and lectures in the leading 
American cities. 

Alfred Krehmborg, well known as a leader of the modernist group of poets, 
has organized with two dancers, Margaret Swain and Harmon Cheshire, a 
company called “The Poem-Mimes.” A tour of the entire country has been 
arranged, during which the three performers will appear at little theatres, 
clubs and private houses. Mr. Krehmborg will recite his poems to the ac- 
companiment of dance interpretations. Each program will include a pro- 
duction of the poet’s rhythmic fantasy Zima Beans. 

The Washington Square Players presented on January 14, as their annual 
gift performance to subscribers, Andreyev’s Zhe Life of Man. The regular 
holiday bill included 77if#es by Susan Glaspell, Another Way Out by 
Lawrence Langner, the Japanese tragedy Bushido, and Altruism, a satire 
from the German. The current bill is: Maeterlinck’s 7he Death of Tintagiles, 
Bosworth Crocker’s The Last Straw, The Hero of Santa Maria by K. S. 
Goodman and Ben Hecht, and /mpfudence by Raoul Auernheimer. 

A new experimental organization has been formed in New York, named 
“The Morningside Players,” with Elmer L. Reizenstein and Barrett H. Clark 
among the leaders. Mr. Reizenstein’s Zhe /ron Cross was presented at the 
Comedy Theatre in February, as the first production in the club’s series. 

Plans are being made for the production in Boston, during the Spring, of 
Percy Mackaye’s community masque Caliban: By the Yellow Sands. 

The Stage Society of New York presented early in February Arturo 
Giovanitti’s As /t Was in the Beginning, the most startlingly realistic of all 
the war plays yet produced. 

Under the direction of Thomas H. Dickinson the Pittsburgh Theatre Asso- 
ciation has been organized for the purpose of producing worth-while plays in 
the newer method, but “ not as an amateur or workshop experiment.” The first 
production, given in February, was 7he Paper Merchant, a Japanese drama. 











At the Little Theatres 


Tue LITTLE THEATRE PLAYERS of Rochester organized early in the year, 
and on February 16 gave their first production as follows: Fancy Free by 
Stanley Houghton, Riders to the Sea by J. M. Synge, A Marriage Has Been 
Arranged by Alfred Sutro, and Zhe Pierrot of the Minute by Ernest 
Dowson. 

The committee in charge of the Arts and Crafts Theatre in Detroit sent out 
in December tentative announcements of a subscription season of five plays, 
to be given from January to May. The immediate response made possible the 
appointment of Sam Hume as director of the playhouse for the season. The 
first bill was given on January fifth and sixth, and included 7he Revesby 
Sword Play, the old English miracle play Adraham and Jsaac, and K. S. 
Goodman’s Ephraim and the Bear. The second production was Lawrence 
Housman’s three-act poetic play 7he Chinese Lantern, given in February. 
William Poel and Granville Barker have delivered lectures for subscribers 
to the series of plays. 

The Prairie Playhouse at Galesburg produced in December a Christmas 
fantasy by J. A. Crafton, entitled 7he Strange Star. The January bill in- 
cluded Stanley Houghton’s 7he Dear Departed, Percival Wilde’s The Nodle 
Lord, Howard Stedman’s 7he Poet Writes a Song, and Anton Tchekov’s 
The Bear. in February William Vaughan Moody’s 7he Great Divide was 
presented. 

The Little Theatre Society of Indiana presented in December Polly of 
Pogue's Run by W. O. Bates, Laughing Gas by Theodore Dreiser, the 
thirteenth-century French farce Pierre Patelin and The Lost Silk Hat by 
Lord Dunsany. The January bill included Duty by Seumas O’Brien, 7he 
Lost Silk Hat, and Oliphant Downs’ 7he Maker of Dreams. With this bill 
Carl Bernhardt’s connection with the society as managing director terminated. 
In February the students and faculty of Indiana University presented Oscar 
Wilde’s 7he /mportance of Being Earnest as the fourth production of the 
Little Theatre series. 

The Chicago Little Theatre ended another chapter of its story in Febru- 
ary, when it went into bankruptcy. There have been rumors of financial 
trouble since December, when complications over the leasing of the Fine 
Arts Theatre resulted in the abandonment of a proposed season there. Since 
that time productions have been given only irregularly in the Little Theatre. 
If the organization goes out of existence, it will do so with a record of hav- 
ing contributed more than any other to the success of the art theatre move- 
ment in this country. 

The Little Playhouse Company of Cincinnati produced in December G. 
K. Chesterton’s Magic; in January She Must Marry a Doctor by Solomon 
Rabinowitsch, Zhe Little King by Witter Bynner and 7he Merry Death by 
Nicholas Evreinov ; andin February Blanchette by Brieux. The season has 
been so successful that the company will close with last year’s deficit can- 
celled. An autumn tour of other cities is planned. ; 

The Players Workshop of Cuicago presented in December An /dyli of the 
Shops by Ben Hecht and K. S. Goodman, 7he Lullaby by Louise Hubbard, 
and Smow-White by Marie L. Marsh. The January bill included Poet’s Heart 
by Maxwell Bodenheim, 7he Children of Tomorrow by Maud Moore-Clement, 
and How Very Shocking by Julian Thompson. ‘The February program was: 








Setting for Abraham and Isaac, designed by Katherine McEwen. Produced 
at the Arts and Crafts Theatre, Detroit. Photograph by Frank Scott Clark. 
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Mrs. Margaret Calhoun by Maxwell Bodenheim and Ben Hecht, Skeletons 
Out of the Closet by Elisha Cook, and You Can Get Away from It by 
Frederick Bruegger. 

The Montclair Players, recently organized with the intention of combining 
community drama and experimental theatre ideals, have produced the fol- 
lowing three bills: Sudermann’s 7he Faraway Princess, Dunsany’s King 
Argimenes, and Sutro’s The Bracelet; Lady Gregory’s The Rising of the 
Moon, Tarkington’s Beauty and the Jacobin, and Dunsany’s The Tents of 
the Arabs ; and Galsworthy’s 7he Stlver Box. 


The Provincetown Players, who produce at their workshop theatre in New 
York plays written by their members, presented in early January Bored by 
John Chapin Mosher, A Long Time Ago by Floyd Dell, and Fog by Eugene 
O’Neill. The second January bill included Pax by Kenneth MacNichol, 
Winter's Night by Neith Boyce, and 7he Dollar by David Pinski. The 
February bill was of war plays: /van’s Homecoming by Irwin Grannich, 
Barbarians by Rita Wellman, and 7he Sniper by Eugene O'Neill. 


The Little Playhouse Company of St. Louis, using professional actors, and 
appearing in the new Artists Guild Theatre, has produced the following 
plays in seven bills since November: Galsworthy’s Joy, Synge’s Zhe Playboy 
of the Western World, Lady Gregory’s The Golden Apple, Ibsen's Ghosts 
Browning’s /z a Balcony, Hawkbridge’s The Florist Shop, O’Brien’s Duty, 
Ballard’s Good News, Phillips’ Nero’s Mother, 1. L. Caragiale’s An Eye for 
an Eye, Rice’s Arduin, and Alice Brown’s Joint Owners in Spain. 

The Neighborhood Playhouse, New York, presented in December and 
January 7hke Married Woman by Chester Bailey Fernald. On the evening 
of January 27 Wilfrid Wilson Gibson read a group of his poems, and the Neigh- 
borhood Players presented two of his plays, Womenkind and Holiday. 


Another chapter in the history of the Los Angeles Little Theatre closed in 
January. Last autumn the playhouse was taken over by the Players Pro- 
ducing Company, of which Miss Aline Barnsdall is director. In November 
Nju, from the Russian of Ossip Dymow, was presented under the direction 
of Richard Ordynski. Later in the month Zoé Akins’ Papa was produced, 
to be followed in early December by this bill of one-act plays: Conscience by 
Oren Taft Jr., one of the AxaZol episodes, and Yeats’ The Shadowy Waters. 
A series of morning and matinée presentations was given for children, 
the play being Florence Kiper Frank’s 7he Return of Proserpine. The last 
production was 7he Widowing of Mrs. Holroyd by D. H. Lawrence. Richard 
Ordynski remained in Los Angeles to produce during January, at another 
theatre, the von Hofmannsthal version of Everyman, in George Sterling’s 
translation. Miss Barnsdall’s company will not resume productions until 
next season, when they hope to play in both Los Angeles and San Francisco. 

A new little theatre company has been organized in Baltimore, under the 
name “The Vagabond Players.”” Two performances are given each week, 
and there are to be five changes of bill during the season. A theatre has 
been procured which seats only fifty people. 

The Drama League Players of Washington, D. C., who recently organized 
for the purpose of establishing a little theatre in that city, have presented two 
plays this season, Rudolph Besier’s Lady Patricia and Masefield’s 7he 
Tragedy of Nan. 





The New Published Plays 


WASHINGTON SQUARE PLAys, appearing as Volume XX of the Drama 
League Series, presents four of the single-act pieces produced by the Washing- 
ton Square Players. The only one of prime importance, because the only 
one marked by sincerity without cynicism, is the now famous little tragedy 
by Lewis Beach, 7he Clod. It is powerfully realistic and compe.iingly 
dramatic. Next in value is Alice Gerstenberg’s Over‘ones, an interesting, if 
somewhat cynical, psychological comedy. LEugenically Speaking, by Edward 
Goodman, and Helena’s Husband, by Philip Moeller, are hotably clever in 
parts; but both are marred to some extent by the smartness and shallow 
philosophy that vitiate much of the output of the Washington Square school, 
The book is well worth owning. (Garden City: Doubleday, Page and 
Company. 75 cents.) 


THREE WELSH PLAys, by Jeannette Marks, is a volume of dramatic 
episodes from Welsh life. They are characterized by a certain quaint charm 
and by literary value, but have little dramatic intensity. 7he Merry Merry 
Cuckoo is the most effective of the three. It is sweet and sentimental, rather 
than vigorous ; but it has enough “ body ” to make it worth producing. Wedsh 
Honeymoon \ikewise is worthy of trial on small stages. (Boston: Little, 
Brown and Company. $1.00.) 


THE Poor LiTTLe Ricu GIRL, by Eleanor Gates, long successful on the 
stage and long ago published as a novel, is now published as a play. It is one 
of the most important works yet written by an American dramatist. It cleverly 
carries characters of the workaday world into a series of fantastic and im- 
aginative episodes. A genuinely emotional story of the real characters is 
woven into the dream story, and the whole is set forth in dialogue that is ex- 
ceptionally clean-cut. You should read the book for the good of your soul, 
and to revive your faith in the coming of a real drama written by Americans. 
(New York: Arrow Publishing Company. $1.00.) 


A NIGHT AT AN INN, by Lord Dunsany, is an excellent example of that 
blending of realistic and imaginative which is the most typical phase of the 
new drama. The play is simple, direc{ in unfoldment, and powerfully 
dramatic. It is written in prose that is singularly clean-out, crisp and sug- 
gestive. No student of the modern drama should be without it. (Published 
as No.1 of the Neighborhood Playhouse Plays. New York: The Sunwise 
Turn. 25 cents.) 


Five Pays, by Lord Dunsany. This is a new edition of the first volume 
of Dunsany plays, containing 7he Gods of the Mountain, The Golden Doom, 
King Argimenes, The Glittering Gate, and The Lost Silk Hat. With the possi- 
ble exception of Shaw there is no dramatist more in the public eye than Dunsany 
and certainly none more deservedly popular among the progressive theatre 
groups. Every one of these five ie is eminently readable and stageable. 
Not to know them is to argue oneself quite out of the new theatre move- 
ment. (Boston: Little, Brown and Company. $1.25.) 


DuTY AND OTHER IRISH COMEDIES, by Seumas O’Brien, contains five 
one-act plays of uneven merit. All are characterized by humor, raciness of 
speech, and bits of philosophic observation. But in genera] the dramatic 
element is lacking to an unfortunate degree. Duty is the best of the five, 
and has been produced by the Irish Players and at some of the little theatres 
in this country. All are worth reading in an idle hour. (Boston: Little, 
Brown and Company. $1.25.) 


THE INSPECTOR-GENERAL, translated from the Russian of Nicolay Gogol 
by Thomas Seltzer, is a novelty among translated Russian works in that itis 
light in tone and frankly artificial. It should be in every library if only as the 
typical example of the Russian “well-made” play—an echo of the French 
“sure-fire” farce-ccomedy. It is clearly too far outmoded for the art theatres 
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but is well suited for production by the amateur groups that desire nothing 
better than to amuse themselves and their friends. The Russian names 
should be rigidly censored. (New York: Alfred A. Knopf. $1.00.) 


THE PROVINCETOWN PLAys is the title of three volumes containing nine 
of the plays produced by the Provincetown Players. From the three volumes 
it would, be possible to choose four or five plays to make a single volume of 
undoubted merit. In the first group Eugene O’ Neill’s Bound East for cy 
is the only important piece. It is a serious study of sea life — not particularly 
dramatic except in the final moment, but unmistakably good work. In the 
second volume Suppressed Desires by George Cram Cook and Susan Glaspell, 
despite its reversion to an older form of farce-comedy, stands out above its 
weaker companion-pieces. It is a clever take-off on Freudian theories, and 
is worth reading and producing. The third volume is less uneven in quality, 
but contains nothing that stands out as preéminently actable. Neith Boyce’s 
The Two Sons is serious and well written — in some ways the most promising 
play of the whole nine — and with exceedingly good acting should be effective 
on the stage. Alfred Krehmborg’s Zima Beans is a quaint and amusing ex- 
periment in rhythmic fantasy. . O’Neill’s Before Breakfast ends the volume 
with a tragic and unpleasant bit of realism, which is more short story than 
drama. (New York: Frank Shay. Each volume 50 cents.) 


MALVALOCA, translated from the Spanish of Serafin and Joaquin Alvarez 
Quintero, forms the nineteenth volume of the Drama League Series. It is 
an entertaining play of a conventional type. The authors write facilely, and 
create a real atmosphere around the action. But the action itself is weak 
and without dramatic tension. It is good to have such an example of contem- 
porary Spanish drama in English ; but we are not sure that it is worthy of a 
place in a series supposed to represent masterpieces, (Garden City: Double- 
day, Page and Company. 75 cents.) 

ANOTHER Way Out, by Lawrence Langner, is a clever, trifling, and rather 
interesting satire on the new freedom, as it is being manifested in love and in 
art. Itis good “light” material for balancing little theatre bills. The futurist 
studio setting affords opportunity for the scenic artist, and the dialogue is of 


_the sort that plays well in any hands. (New York: Frank Shay. 35 cents.) 


PUNISHMENT, by Louise Burleigh and Edward Hale Bierstadt, is a four- 
act play dealing with prison evils and prison reform. The first act is a little too 
clearly “exposition,” none too facilely handled, and most of the second is a 
description of ‘prison horrors. In the other two acts the authors find their 
stride beautifully, and present a story that is dramatically tense, and effective 
in compelling the reader’s interest in an important social problem. It is aplay 
worth reading, and it promises much for the future of the twoauthors. (New 
York: Henry Holt and Company. $1.00.) 


CONFESSIONAL AND OTHER AMERICAN PLAys, by Percival Wilde, is a 
group of widely varied one-act plays, which just miss being sound, effective 
work. Atleast three, the grimly jeaiialtc and unpleasantly dramatic According 
to Darwin, the passively interesting Confessional, and the lightly amusing 
A Question of Morality, might be staged with some success. But with 
increased power of characterization, and growing discrimination between 
stage language and sincere speech, we hope for better work in the author’s 
next volume. (New York: Henry Holt and Company. $1.20.) 

THE SON OF MAN, by B. Russell Herts. This four-act play might better 
be called “ Jesus the Socialist.” The author set out to treat the Christ-story 
in terms of modern liberal thought; but he was neither poet enough nor 
dramatist enough to immortalize his interesting and daring conception in a 
work of art. The incidents are not well chosen, and the dialogue is often 
unpoetic. The commonplace phrasing is the more noticeable by contrast 
with occasional bits of unusual beauty. Still, the play is worth reading as 
an exceptional attempt at something new. (New York: Frank Shay.? so cents.) 
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THE NAMELESS ONE, by Anne Cleveland Cheney, is a closet-drama of an 
outworn type. The story is somewhat artificial, but would be serviceable 
enough if clothed with inspired poetry. The language is “soft ”— there are 
too many anons, and wenches and Gainer and two much of water that 
plashes, and ferny grots and posies. The blank verse is vexingly monoto- 
nous, without any understanding of the beauty to be found in variation. A 
tense moment or two, an occasional good line, an atmosphere true to the 
times — these the play achieves, but nothing more. (New York: Frederick 
A. Stokes Company. $1.00.) 


THE ROAD TOGETHER, by George Middleton, is a four-act play of that 
author’s usual sort. It is another serious study of American domestic life, 
and like the others it is well written and interesting. But one is conscious 
that Middleton is still the writer rather than the dramatist, the analyst rather 
than the dynamic artist of the theatre. He has done so well in the past that 
he should do better now. (New York: Henry Holt and Company. $1.00.) 


THE MARRIAGE GAME, by Anne Crawford Flexner, is a comedy of the 
conventional sort well known to Broadway. The story is novel enough to 
“ get by,” the characters are largely types, and the dialogue is clever in general 
but cheap in spots. The literary value is slight, and the production probably 
would be better than the book. (New York: B. W. Huebsch. $1.00.) 


THREE PLays, by Padraic Colum, includes 7he Fiddler’s House,The Land, 
and Thomas Muskerry, all of which have been produced at the Abbey 
Theatre. They are different from most Irish plays in being deeper, more 
serious and more concerned with the fundamental questions of economic life. 
Their one common lack is climax, and there is too little of the economy of 
language and action which is the very heart of drama. The prose dialogue 
is musical, the atmosphere is well developed, and sincerity breathes through 
every page. But they are excellent dramatic sketches rather than plays. 
(Boston : Little, Brown and Company. $1.25.) 


@e 
New Books About the Theatre 


PLAY PRODUCTION IN AMERICA, by Arthur Edwin Krows. The man of the 
theatre will find this an immensely interesting and useful book. It is 
crammed with faéts about the organization and activities of every depart- 
ment of the commercial playhouse. Some of the material is so elementary 
that even a child should find it trite, and some of it is so technical that 
only the specialist will care to dig it out point by point; but it will be an 
exceptional reader who does not find something of value and interest in the 
volume. Our only complaint is that the author has included too much; he 
occasionally cuindees outside his field of telling what’s done in a theatre and 
how, and flounders in theoretical discussions which might more wisely be left 
to other pens. We disagree with much that he says ; we agree with more. On 
the whole we are mighty glad that he has put so much first-hand inside infor- 
mation where the expert and tyro alike can put hand to it. (New York: 
Henry Holt and Company. $2.00.) 


Sixty YEARS OF THE THEATRE, by John Ranken Towse, presents an in- 
teresting, if disconnected, view of the American stage from 1870 to the end 
of the century, with some treatment of the English theatre in an earlier 
period. It is a good book of its kind, frankly discursive, and comprised of 
random memories, but packed with the sort of fugitive material that is too 
often lost to later generations. Few readers will find it endurable to read 
the twenty-nine chapters consecutively (pity the poor reviewer!), but most 
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theatregoers will find p'easure in browsing through the volume at odd times ; 
and stage historians of the future will find it invaluable as a source-book. 
(New York: Funk and Wagnalls Company. $2.50.) 


REPRESENTATIVE AMERICAN PLAYs, edited by Arthur Hobson Quinn, 
contains in unabridged form twenty-five plays by American dramatists. It 
affords a full survey of the development of American drama up to the begin- 
ning of the twentieth century, although one might quarrel with the selection 
offered as representative of the later period. First come the imitative and 
native plays of the days of Godfrey, Tyler and Dunlap; then those of the 
formative period, of writers like Payne, Willis, Julia Ward Howe, Bouci- 
cault, Steele Mackaye, and Bronson Howard ; and finally a selection of the 
contemporary period, with works of Clyde Fitch, Moody, Percy Mackaye, 
Augustus Thomas, and others. To the student of the American drama the 
volume is absolutely indispensable; and the general reader will find in it 
many works not in print elsewhere, such as Belasco and Long’s A/adame 
Butterfly, Edward Sheldon’s Zhe Boss, and Rachel Crothers’ He and She. 
Each play is preceded by a descriptive introduction, so that the volume is a 
contribution to the scholarly as well as the popular library of American 
drama. (New York: The Century Company. §2.75.) 

SomME NOTES ON SHAKESPEARE’S STAGE AND PLAYs, by William Poel, is 
a reprint of an essay by the director of the Elizabethan Stage Society. It is 
probably the clearest short treatment of the Elizabethan stage problem thus 
far written, and some of the conclusions entirely controvert the generally 
accepted theories. It is not a scholar’s dry analysis of a dead subject, but 
an artist-student’s treatment of a matter which should be of live interest to 
every other artist and student of the theatre of to-day. (Longmans, Green 
and Company. 40 cents.) 

CHARLES FROHMAN, MANAGER AND MAN, by Isaac F. Marcosson and 
Daniel Frohman, is a discursive biography of the famous American theatre 
magnate. To quote Barrie’s appreciative foreword, it is ‘‘all about the 
humorous, gentle, roughly educated, very fine American gentleman.” The 
book is entertainingly written, in a journalistic vein, with the human interest 
always stressed. There are whole chapters of anecdote, but these are bound 
up with much historical matter of value to students of the stage. If there is 
also the story of the development of those evils that have degraded the art 
of the theatre in America, it is only charitable now to put the blame on “the 
system.” The book is at least the most interesting of recent theatre biogra- 
phies. (New York: Harper and Brothers. $2.00.) 


Music AND BAD MANNERs, by Carl Van Vechten, is a volume of essays 
devoted largely to modern tendencies in music. The essay Sha// We Realize 
Wagner's [deals ? is of particular interest to artists of the theatre. It is an 
arraignment of the producers of opera, who, almost without exception, follow 
the Bayreuth tradition, and who Bil to bring to the opera stage the artists 
who might create a proper atmospheric background for a Wagnerian pro- 
duction. There is much about that important and somewhat elusive artist, 
Adolphe Appia, and something about Gordon Craig and the Russians. It is 
a pleasure to note that the essay is not marked by those puerile accusations 
of plagiarism against Craig which characterized a former Van Vechten essay 
on the same subject. (New York: Alfred A. Knopf. $1.50.) 


JoURNALISM VERSUS ART, by Max Eastman. Every American artist, in 
or out of the theatre, should be compelled to read the first two essays of this 
book, entitled What /s the Matter With Magazine Art? and Magazine 
Writing. \ts clear and stimulating arraignment of “the system ” is likely to 
bring about one of those re-valuations which mark stages in the growth of 
every artist. The analogy between the popular magazine and the popular 
theatre is too easily recognized to need emphasizing here. Do not miss this 
book. (New York: Alfred A Knopf. $1.00.) 
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Editorial 
“ THE drama requires defenders. Someone should arise and speak the truth.” 
And so David Belasco rises and speaks ; and his utterances are featured by a 
leading New York newspaper, over the well-known Belasco signature. 

The foes against which the true drama must be defended, it seems, are the 

little theatres— the amateur, semi-professional and experimental playhouses, 
in whose work, we confess, we blindly had faith until Mr. Belasco set us 
right. But let him speak: “Theatres and acting organizations devoted to 
false ideals are not new, but never, until this season, have they been so 
vicious, vulgar and degrading. They have multiplied alarmingly. 
This so-called new art of the theatre is but a flash in the pan of inexperience. 
It is the cubism of the theatre — the wail of the incompetent and degenerate. 
eect The whole thing merely shows an ignorance and a diseased and 
depraved understanding and appreciation of any art at all.” 

We wonder! Is no lasting good for dramatic art to come from the “alarm- 
ing” activity outside the conservative, well-organized and well-fed theatre? 
Is the new art of the theatre, to which, incidentally, we have dedicated this 
little magazine in all humbleness, to prove but one more phase of fin-de-sitcle 
decadence? It is easy to remember the long series of safe-and-sane pro- 
ductions associated with the Belasco name: pleasing plays, well enough 
acted, in settings beautifully done according to a false formula— everything 
polished down smooth, and interesting — but always uninspired. In contrast 
there come to mind moments experienced in the experimental theatres: a bit 
of poetry from Lord Dunsany, made into music on the tongues of unspoiled 
actors ; the tense horror when two human souls stood out naked in all their 
ugliness and petty self-blindness; the spiritual satisfaction when in silent 
movement before dark-hued curtains two lovers worked out a lyric idyll. 
These are heights that Mr. Belasco has not climbed, and depths that he has 
not plumbed. We know that he never will understand ; but we believe that 
after all it is best to give the revolutionists their chance. They may stumble 
on something lastingly worth while, in those regions outside-the range of his 
safe-and-sane artistry. 

In the meantime we hope to hear all there is to be said on the other side. 
Mr. Belasco has stated the case clearly, insofar as art is concerned. It only 
remains for Mr. Ziegfeld to protest against the salaciousness of the new 
drama to have the case against the little theatres complete. 
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The Quarterly Notebook 

The Quarterly Netsbool & wetodicn “al devoted to art and letters. Among 
its contributors are to be found Messrs Arthur Symons, Sturge Moore, Ezra 
Pound, William Osler, W. G. Blaikie-Murdoch, Dard Hunter, and E. Basil 
Lupton. Edited by Alfred Fowler. A few of the papers appearing during 
1916 will serve to give some idea of its scope: 


Russia the Invincible, by Mr Arthur Symons, 

Search in Spain, by Mr Arthur Symi 

Awoit No Uye,a Japanese Noh drama by Mr Ezra Pound, 

Creators, Transmuters, and Transmitters, by Six William Osler, 

The Art of Arnold Bennett, a critical study by Mr Blaikie-Murdoch, 

Dickens as a Student of Scett, one of a series of essays on Dickens 
by Mr Basil Lupton, we et 

The Art of John Masefield, by Mr Biaikie-Murdoch, 


and a number of papers on Watteau, Stevenson, Bront?, and others of sim- 
ilar interest. ; 
Subscription: $1.00 per year; single copies, 25 cents. 
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